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Watkins Glen High 


School 


Watkins Glen High School Is Attractive Building 


Beers, principal 


Complete in every detail, the attractive and 
well-arranged Watkins Glen High School, 
which was dedicated on September 22d, is 
admirably serving the educational needs of the 
community and is a source of pride to all school 
patrons. 

The dedicatory address delivered by 
Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education. At the dedication 
a purse of gold was presented by the parent- 


was 


teacher association to John A. 
of the school for the past 22 years, who has 
been connected with the Watkins Glen school 
system for the past 30 years. 

The building contains adequate classrooms, 
an agricultural shop, commercial rooms, cooking 
and sewing rooms, a music room, laboratories, 
a cafeteria, rooms for teachers and a spacious 


auditorium and gymnasium. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Committee Redefines Functions of Secondary Education 


functions of 
the com- 


statement of the 
prepared by 
and superintendents 


A revision of the 
education has been 

mittee of high school principals 
of schools studying secondary school problems. 


secondary 


The present form in which the statement appears 
is the result of much discussion on the part of the 


committee itself; it has also been modified as a result 


of criticism of teachers, principals and superimiendents 
State. The first statement of this 
This was sent through- 
suggestions and criti- 


throughout the 
character covered eight theses. 
out the State. As a result of 
theses was eliminated and 
It was also found neces- 


cisms one of the original 

two others have been added. 
sary to make a brief explanation of the compass or 
interpretation of each thesis, This statement of the 
committee attempts to define somewhat specifically the 
education in harmony with 
experimentation and in 


function of secondary 
recent educational 
newer philosophy of democracy. 

The first printing of this statement relative to func- 
education was of May 1930. It 
State and to leaders 
throughout the 


terms of 


tions of secondary 
was distributed throughout the 
in the field of secondary education 
country. As a result of suggestions which have been 
since that statement has now been 
distributed for 


time this 
reprinted and 


made 
revised and is 
further criticism. 

It is the hope of the committee that this tentative 


being 


statement will be widely discussed by teachers, prin- 


cipals and superintendents. Suggestions will also be 
appreciated from laymen, many of whom are giving 
constructive thought to the changing conception of 
secondary education. 

The committee consists of Frank M. Edson, chair 
man, M. Smith Thomas, George R. Raynor, Harry W. 
Langworthy, W. Howard Pillsbury, George M. Wiley, 


Warren W. Coxe, secretary. 


Thesis 1 Secondary schools should provide 
education adapted to the needs of all boys 
and girls approximately between the ages 
of 12 and 18. 

Secondary schools include such organizations 
as the junior high school, senior high school, 
technical 


traditional four-year high 
school, trade school, continuation school, evening 
high school, commercial high school. Thus 
there is included within the term “ secondary 
school” all phases of training appropriate to 
boys and girls of the ages mentioned in the 
Ultimately this statement may have to 


school, 


thesis. 
be expanded to include junior colleges. 


Thesis 2 Subject matter taught in secondary 
schools should be determined by the needs 
of society and by individual abilities and 
interests. 

There are practical difficulties in carrying out 
this principle, such as: size of school, attitude 
of community and difficulty of securing trained 


teachers for new types of work. Small high 
schools find it difficult or impossible to provide 
the variety of training demanded by the com- 
munity or by pupils’ needs. This thesis will 
be satisfied only when small high schools are 
work 
high 


those phases of 
which can not be handled in 


schools are cared for through other types of 


consolidated or when 


small 


organization. 


Thesis 3 Any given unit of subject matter 
varies in its value to different pupils 
because of differing abilities and interests. 
“Unit” as used in this thesis may apply to 

a single subject or to a topic. To the pupil 

who has difficulty with algebra and who neither 

likes it nor sees in it any worth, either immedi- 
ate or ultimate, it has much less value than to 
the pupil who can do the work, who enjoys it 
and who sees its value in relation to later work. 


Thesis 4 No secondary school subject can 
be classified as intrinsically disciplinary, 
cultural or vocational. Each subject has 
any one or all of these values as it func- 
tions in the life of the individual boy or 
girl. 
Traditionally we 

classify every subject under one of these three 
headings. To show that this is impossible and 
absurd we may mention music. To those pupils 
who are broadened in their interests and appre- 
ciations it is cultural; to those who expect to 
earn their living by means of music it is voca- 
tional; to those who learn in orchestra or in 
chorus to work with their fellows it is 
disciplinary. A subject which is taken for no 
other reason than to obtain credit for a diploma 
or for college entrance and yields no other 
result may not yield any of the three values. 


have been too prone to 


Thesis 5 Irrespective of the pupil’s length 
of stay in school, the subject matter should 
be so planned that he will recognize its 
value. 

If this is done those pupils who are obliged 
to leave before finishing high school will have 
received training of profit to them. Further- 
more, interest will be better maintained and 
more pupils will continue through the whole 
period of the secondary school. If this thesis 
could be realized the subject taught 
would have greater educational worth. 


matter 
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Thesis 6 The purpose of differentiated cur- 
riculums should not be to provide for 
different ability levels. Different curricu- 
lums should provide for different interests; 
there will be several levels of ability in 
each curriculum. 

Every curriculum should have a functional 
value. Traditionally certain curriculums have 
been used for different abilities. This thesis 
maintains that this practice is not justified. No 


one high school curriculum should exist for a 


particular ability level. For example, the com- 
mercial curriculum is not for pupiis who are 
dull; the academic curriculum should not be 
limited to the bright. In actual fact, experi 
mentation shows that we may have all ability 
levels within any curriculum. The same prin- 
ciple applies to single subjects as well as to 
curriculums. Such an organization need not 
result in a rigid classification of pupils but 
opens up possibilities of adjustment to individual 


needs. 


Thesis 7 Except for the minimum require- 
ments set up by the State, the responsi- 
bility for the secondary school curriculums 
rests with the local community. These 
curriculums should be determined by each 
locality in terms of size of school, the 
fundamental arts and interests of the com- 
munity and the adolescent groups whose 
needs are to be served. 

This thesis should not be confused with state 
requirements for Regents high school diplomas. 
It should be recognized that other diplomas 
based upon other requirements are possible. It 
is an attempt to make a concrete application 


of the principle involved in preceding theses. 


Thesis 8 A uniform standard of attainment 
for all secondary school boys and girls can 
not be maintained. Standards should be 
determined for each individual on the basis 
of his abilities and interests within the 
limits of social value. 

If we admit that secondary schools are for 
all boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 
18 and if we agree that at any age they differ 
markedly from each other, this thesis follows 
as a matter of course. Recognition of these 
differences carries with it an obligation to give 
adequate guidance. 

Thesis 9 Every pupil completing a secon- 


dary school curriculum adapted to his 
needs should receive a diploma. This 
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diploma should specify the nature and 

quality of the work completed. 

This means that every pupil who has com- 
pleted a curriculum in which he is interested 
and has performed successfully on a level com- 
mensurate with his ability should receive recog- 
nition in the form of a diploma which would 
specify what he has done. It may be pointed 
out that diplomas are not, today, of equal worth. 
If the high school is to function as contemplated 
in these theses, diplomas can not be made to 
represent a uniform quantity and quality of 
work. 


———— 


Westchester County Teachers 
Develop Objective Tests 
Under the supervision of Charles H. Cheney, 
superintendent of schools of the second super- 
visory district of Westchester county, teachers 
have been developing their own objective 
achievement tests during the past year. Last 
June Superintendent Cheney inaugurated intel- 
ligence testing. Intelligence scores have been 
distributed by grades and by ages for all 
children in this supervisory district. Each 
teacher is provided with charts showing the 
full results of the testing program. These data 
are being used in two ways: (1) Teachers are 
comparing objective test achievement scores of 
their pupils with relative ability as shown by 
intelligence testing. This gives credit to good 
teachers with poor grades. These data are 
valuable for grouping pupils by ability and for 


promotion purposes. (2) The material is also 


used to check the school as a whole with rela- 
tive ability. The report indicates that both age 
and grade norms in this supervisory district 
are considerably higher than national standards 
except for the over-age pupils. 
omiiniiieatan 

The proposition to expend $285,000 for the 
erection of an addition to the high school at 
Au Sable Forks was carried by a vote of 432 
to 57 at a special meeting on December 9th. 
The addition will include a home economics 
room, two laboratories, a gymnasium-auditor- 
ium, eight classrooms and administrative offices 


—__Q-——— 


The Earlville Central School was formally 
dedicated on October 3lst. The principal 
address was given by Ray P. Snyder, Chief 
of the Rural Education Bureau of the 
Department. 
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Students Pay Tribute 
to President Rockwell 


A leather-bound volume containing the signa- 
tures of more than 1000 students of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo was their Christ- 
mas gift to Dr Harry W. Rockwell, president 
of the college. It is also a memento of the 
school which has been deserted as the students 
and faculty enter their new home in Elmwood 


avenue. 





Dr Harry W. Rockwell 


The presentation was made at the assembly 
on December 18th, which was the last gathering 
of a that began in the old building 
17 years ago. At this gathering Doctor Rock- 
well briefly sketched events of the past 17 years 
and outlined his hopes for the future. Then 
followed the customary program of school songs 
and Christmas carols. Raymond M. Fretz of 
the science department of the school, acting as 
spokesman for the students, presented the gift 
to President Rockwell. The frontispiece of the 
volume is inscribed : 

“ Expressing the appreciation of students and 
offering their signatures in hope that they might 
convey to him the depth of their gratitude for 
his consecration to their Alma Mater.” 


series 
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NEW YORK 


Central School Boards 
Form State Association 


A permanent organization of central district 
boards of education was formed at a meeting 
of representatives of nearly all of the 105 cen- 
State on December 11th 
The conference was held 


tral districts in the 
and 12th in Syracuse. 
under the joint auspices of the Rural Education 
Bureau of the Department and New York State 
Association of Central School Districts. 

R. L. Oaks of North 
president. The other officers are: 
dent, Pierce W. Stevens, Greenville; secretary- 
treasurer, H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia. Members 
of the executive committee are: Thur Smith, 


Rose was elected 


vice presi- 


Newark Valley; Thomas Fife, Madrid; Enos 
Lee, Yorktown Heights, and Orrin Terry, 
Waterville. 

Many of the central district boards were 


represented by leading farmers who are also 
active in Grange and Farm Bureau work. 
Practically unanimous approval of the central 
district organization was reported, since such 
districts have been organized long enough for 
the residents to realize the advantages that have 
been gained. 
The program 
ferences at which were discussed administrative 


consisted of round-table con- 
and supervisory problems relating to buildings, 
courses of study, transportation, uses of build- 
ings, state aid etc. 

Representatives of the Department at the 
conference were: J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education; Ray 
P. Snyder, Chief, Rural Education Bureau; 
Alice C. McCormack, Chief, Statistics Bureau; 
Charles A. Brind, Assistant Counsel; Joseph H. 
Hixson, Director, School Buildings and Grounds 
Division; Helen Hay Heyl, Burton H. Belknap 
and James A. Harris, Assistants in Rural 
Education. 

At the dinner on the evening of 
llth 280 were in attendance. The toastmaster 
was Carl E. Ladd, dean of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The speakers were L. H. McCluen, 
president of the Trumansburg central school 
board; Elizabeth MacDonald, president of the 
New York State Federation of Home Bureaus; 
Assemblyman Irving F. Rice, chairman of the 
Assembly committee on education; Hugh L. 
Cosline, associate editor of the American Agri- 


December 


culturist ; and Arvie Eldred, executive secretary 
of the New York State Teachers Association. 
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District Superintendents Hold Annual Meeting 


Leon J. Cook of East Bloomfield, superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Ontario county, was elected president 
of the State Association of District Superin- 
tendents at the annual meeting which was held 
December 4th-6th at Niagara Falls. 


Other officers elected are: first vice president, 
Glenn G. Steele of Utica, superintendent of the 
first supervisory district of Oneida county; 
second vice president, M. B. Furman, superin- 
tendent of the second supervisory district of 
Monroe county; secretary, Mrs Emma C. Chase 
of Monticello, superintendent of the third super- 
visory district of Sullivan county; treasurer, 
Orrin A. Kolb, Lockport, superintendent of the 
second supervisory district of Niagara county. 

Members of the executive committee are: 
W. C. Mepham, Merrick; Frederick J. Lewis, 
Barryville; C. J. Mousaw, Schroon Lake; 
A. Winfield Trainor, West Leyden; Wayne G. 
Benedict, Hamilton; Frank L. Miller, Lyons; 
James J. Pratt, Sherman; T. L. McKnight, 
Central Valley. Arthur T. Hamilton of Stam- 
ford was named a member of the examinations 
committee. 


Resolutions adopted by the association include 
the following: 


Recommending that the grade examinations 
be held on Wednesday and Thursday prior to 
the Regents examinations in June 


Continuing the committee to prepare record 
forms for pupil data 

Recommending that Latin and foreign lan- 
guages be placed on the same basis as science 
and mathematics in the requirements for the 
college entrance diploma 


Advocating that the Education Law be 
amended to grant authority to each district 
superintendent to employ one or more school 
nurses for his supervisory district and to divide 
the cost of employment and _ transportation 
among the several districts in the supervisory 
district according to assessed valuation, and 
that these nurses be under the direct supervision 
of the district superintendent 

Referring to the legislative committee for 
study and appropriate action the proposal for 
a bill providing $600 a year for clerical help 
for each district superintendent 


Favoring higher qualifications for the office 
of district superintendent 

Indorsing the request of the State Education 
Department for increased personnel in the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division of the 
Department 

Favoring the proposal that the Legislature 
provide that the equalization quota law be so 
amended as to permit the counting of average 
daily attendance of kindergarten pupils in com- 
puting the quota received from the State 

Favoring the development of county libraries 
by an amendment to the library law which will 
provide for state aid to such libraries and for 
a more equitable distribution of the tax burden 


Favoring an amendment to the Education 
Law to permit district superintendents to order 
the trustees of schools not maintaining academic 
departments to expend in any one year not 
more than $600 for repairs to the school, $350 
for furniture and $50 for supplies for instruc- 
tional purposes 

Expressing appreciation to the speakers at 
the meeting, to the Niagara Falls orchestra and 
the Newfane band 

Recommending that officers of the association 
take steps to bring about a central meeting of 
city, village and district superintendents of 
schools 


An interesting program of addresses and 
discussions was conducted. Among those who 
addressed the association were: Dr Emery N. 
Ferriss of Cornell University; Ray P. Snyder, 
Chief of the Rural Education Bureau of the 
Department; Dr Harlan H. Horner, Director 
of State College Education; Joseph H. Hixson, 
Director of the School Buildings and Grounds 
Division; Alice C. McCormack, Chief of the 
Statistics Bureau; R. S. Jewett, president of 
the Associated School Boards and Trustees; 
Dr Wayne W. Soper of the Educational 
Research Division; Dr Ernest C. Hartwell, 
superintendent of schools at Buffalo; James F. 
Taylor, superintendent of schools at Niagara 
Falls. 

Memorial services were held for three district 
superintendents who died during the year. 
These superintendents were William J. Haverly 
of Albany county, H. L. Barber of Genesee 
county and Edward P. Corbit of Yates county. 
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No Oversupply of Efficient Teachers, Says Commissioner 


Although there is talk of unemployment of 
school teachers, the proportion of properly 
trained and experienced teachers is inadequate, 
declared Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves in an address at the meeting of the 
house of delegates of the New York State 
Teachers Association on November 24th in 


Binghamton. His address follows in part: 


In a democracy like ours the citizens aré 
essentially a product of its schools, and it is 
well known that “as is the teacher, so is the 
school.” It might as truly have been said, how- 
ever, that the teacher is largely what he or she 
is made by the leaders in the profession — you 
men or women who endeavor to improve the 
conditions under which teachers are obliged to 
work, and to this extent determine the quality 
of the teachers that are to enter the ranks of 
the profession. Nothing can be of more im- 
portance to education than the situations in 
which the members of the profession find them- 
selves with reference to their selection, prepara- 
tion, tenure, remuneration, supervision, health, 
organization, ethics, retirement and other per- 
sonal phases of their calling. Any effort toward 
the refinement of teachers’ working conditions 
— physical, mental, moral, social or economic 
— tends to increase their satisfaction and happi- 
ness, and so their efficiency in the work. 

Attention to such matters, too, is of the 
utmost value in attracting high-grade persons 
into the vocation of teaching and retaining them 
there. Teachers of this sort are the chiet 
requisite for a good school system, and the 
conditions that will secure them may be consid- 
ered a fundamental problem in education. There 
is much talk at present concerning the large 
number of teachers who are not able to find 
employment, but it is quite as certain that the 
proportion of properly trained and experienced 
teachers is altogether inadequate. Fortunate is 
the school system of the present day that does 
not find part of its teaching force made up oi 
immature and half-trained young persons who 
have invested little time or money in their 
preparation and remain in the work only thre« 
or four years. Fortunate also is the system 
that is not burdened with some devitalized and 
routine teachers whose education is out of date 
or whose services are somewhat perfunctory. 
This being the case, any efforts are most laud- 
able that will make the school system a more 
attractive place for efficient teachers. Good 
teachers are not easily obtained and can scarcely 
be found at all where conditions are notori- 
ously bad. 

A shortage in satisfactory teachers may be 
caused by a variety of unhappy conditions. 
Among these are the low social standing given 
the profession in some communities, the political 
atmosphere that may have crept into the schools 
uncertain tenure of position, the extraordinary 
nerve strain inflicted in certain places, too 


heavy a teaching load, unhygienic surroundings 
oft schools, autocratic administration of super- 
intendents and school boards, meagerness of 
salaries, poor living conditions and want of 
protection for old age. These sources of un- 
fairness and irritation should be remedied and 
removed wherever they exist, and you leaders 
are, and have been, struggling to accomplish 
this lest the personal and social welfare, and 
so the teaching efficiency of the entire profes- 
sion be seriously affected 

You have perceived the importance of all 
these human problems and the necessity of 
solving them it the schools are to be effective. 
You have realized, too, that each problem needs 
to be carefully examined in the light of well- 


known principles and common sense. Each 
presents a temperamental proposition and re- 
quires individual study. Any scheme of dealing 


with personnel must recognize that teachers are 
human beings and not a mere string of paper 
soldiers or just so many marbles. They can 
not be moved about like pawns on a chessboard 
or treated as if they were all alike. Their 
individualities and preferences have to be con- 
sulted, and provision must be made for their 
differences in ability and aptitude and the 
peculiar motives, interests and responses of each. 
You are striving to see that the economic, social, 
and hygienic welfare of teachers is preserved 
and that many noneducational factors in their 
lives are given due consideration. It is, there- 
fore, always a source of great satisfaction to 
be allowed a voice in your annual discussion 
of crying issues and to wish more power to 
your arm. 


Normal School Students 
Make Unemployment Survey 


Students of the department of sociology of 
the Cortland State Normal School conducted a 
survey of unemployment for the city of Cort- 
land. Dr Harry DeWitt DeGroat, principal 
of the school, was chairman of the special com- 
mittee for the survey and turned the project 
over to the department of sociology. 

The students visited 3520 houses and _ build- 
ings and 4139 families and learned facts regard- 
ing unemployment of heads of families, other 
male wage earners, wives and other women 
wage earners and dependent children. For the 
students the survey was a practical problem 
which vitalized their normal school courses, and 
for the community the report gives complete 
information which is aiding greatly in handling 
the unemployment situation. 
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Teachers Association Takes Important Actions 


Important actions taken at the meeting of the 
house of delegates of the New York State 
Teachers Association, which was held on 
November 24th and 25th at Binghamton, 
include the following: 

Upon recommendation of the scholarship 
committee, the officers and executive committee 
were requested to undertake to secure legisla- 





Superintendent Carlos S. Blood, President 
of State Teachers Association 


tion increasing University scholarships from 
$100 to $250 each. 

The proposed amendment to the constitution 
of the association providing for a term of four 
years for members of the executive committee 
was adopted. 

The recommendation of the welfare commit- 
tee that $6500 be voted from the general 
treasury of the association for the use of the 
welfare committee received favorable action. 

The president of the association was re- 
quested to name a committee of classroom 
teachers to consider an organization of class- 
room teachers within the New York State 
Teachers Association. 


The resolutions proposed by the resolutions 
committee were adopted. A summary of them 
is given below: 

Recommending that employment certificates 
be issued to exempted or special school pupils 
at 14 years of age provided that they are physi- 
cally fit and are found by the examining 
psychiatrist or psychologist unable to benefit by 
further school training 

Instructing the legislative committee to intro- 
duce in the Legislature a bill providing that 
the equalization quota law be so amended as 
to permit the average daily attendance of 
kindergarten children to be counted in com- 
puting the quota received from the State 

Recommending that boards of education be 
authorized to fix the ages between four and 
six years for entrance to kindergarten 

Congratulating the editorial staff of New 
York State Education 

Favoring the development of county libraries 

Expressing appreciation of the services of the 
retiring executive secretary, Dr Harlan H. 
Horner 


—_—o——- 


Evening School Pupils 
Pay Visit to Washington 

A group of 132 evening school pupils from 
Long Island and Westchester county made a 
pilgrimage to Washington on November 16th. 

At the Capitol L. R. Alderman, specialist 
in adult education, United States Office of 
Education, representing the Commissioner of 
Education, welcomed them to Washington. 

A bus trip was taken through the residential 
section of the city and stops were made at 
Arlington Cemetery and the Lincoln Memorial. 
Later, visits were made to the Capitol itself 
and to the Congressional Library. 

As in the past, this trip furnished a valuable, 
interesting and inspiring experience. It is 
believed that no single project in the American- 
ization program is more fruitful in its efforts 
to imbue the foreign-born with the spirit of 
America than is this annual Washington 
pilgrimage. 

It is planned to have a similar trip for the 
evening school pupils of New York City in 
March. In order to relieve congestion this 
group was omitted from the pilgrimage in 
November. 
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Secondary School Actions 


The Scotia Junior High School and the 
Roessleville Union School were admitted to 
the University at the meeting of the Board of 
Regents on December 18th in New York City. 
The former is registered as a junior high school 
and the latter as a high school of middle grade, 
1 year. 

The Board advanced the grade of the Celoron 
Union School from middle grade, 2 years, to 
middle grade, 3 years, and of St Mary’s School, 
Katonah, from middle grade, 3 years, to high 
school grade. 

Changes of name of three New York City 
schools were approved. They are: Seward 
Park Junior High School to Charles Sumner 
Junior High School; Franklin K. Lane Junior 
High School to Halsey Junior High School; 
Walton Junior High School to Wilton Junior 
High School. 

The Orient High School was dropped from 
the roll since it has discontinued its academic 
department. 

——>—- 


Regents Make Reappointments 


Reappointments to the Nurse Council and to 
the Medical Grievance Committee were made 
by the Board of Regents at the meeting in 
New York City on December 18th. The re- 
appointments to the Nurse Council follow: 
Mary Land, Mount Vernon; Elizabeth C. Bur- 
gess, New York City; Dr George R. Critchlow, 
Buffalo. Dr W. A. Merkley and Dr J. 


Richard Kevin, both of Brooklyn, were reap- 
pointed to the Medical Grievance Committee. 


Building Plans Approved 

Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department 
November 28th include the following: 

District 7, town of Warwick, Orange county, 
one-room school, $9000; approved November 
28th 

District 9, town of Elma, Erie county, addi- 
tions to and remodeling of building, 
$14,500; approved December 8th 

District 3, town of Shawangunk, Ulster 
county, additional windows, $200; approved 
December 8th 

District 3, town of Colesville, Broome county, 
one-room portable building (temporary), $300; 
approved December 8th 

District 1, town of Otego, Otsego county, 
new grade and high school for central district, 
$220,000 ; approved December 8th 

New Rochelle, changes to approved plans of 
new Jefferson School, $20,908 ; approved Decem- 
ber 8th 

Richfield Springs, vocational annex to high 
school, $10,831.29; approved December 19th 

Amityville, shower and locker room addition 
to high school, $16,040.98; approved December 
19th 

District 6, town of Pomfret, Chautauqua 
county, heating and ventilating plant, $655; 
approved December 19th 

Virgil, new central school, $83,500; approved 
December 19th 

Copiague, addition and alterations to elemen- 
tary school, $125,000; approved December 19th 

Camden, doors for. agricultural shop in high 
school, for which plans were approved on 
August 29th, $120; approved December 19th 


since 


school 


—_0o———_ 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Detroit, Mich., February 22-26, 1931 

Eastern Arts Association, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 8th-11th 


An appropriation of $265,000 for an addition 
to the Manlius High School and for repairs 
to the old building was voted at a special 
meeting on November 7th. Favorable action 
was also taken on the proposal to expend $16,000 
for the purchase of additional land. 
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Cortland Pupils Define 
rheir Ideal Teacher 
Qualifications of an ideal teacher from the 
viewpoint of the pupil have been set forth by 
members of the 8-A guidance class in the Cort- 
land State Normal School. In the 
instructor gives pupils an insight into the various 


this class 


phases of industrial life as an aid to choosing 
their high school course and subsequent voca 


tion. Aiter the instructor had outlined the 
duties and qualifications of the teacher, the 
pupils drew up the following characteristics 
which they consider necessary to the ideal 


teacher : 
Be firm, inspire us to learn 


— 


Have a pleasing personality, be well-liked. 


w bo 


Be interested and interesting. 
Be able to talk to us so we can understand. 


un & 


Have g° od discipline. 


6 Not be temperamental. 
7 Be human, tactful, pleasant and good- 
natured. 


8 Don’t be monotonous in presentation. 
Spring a surprise once in a while. 

9 Be really able to teach or make us learn 
and like it. 

10 Don’t be stuck up, enter into spirit of our 
interests. 

11 No partiality. (No teacher’s pet.) 

12 Inspire us to talk and visit at the right 
time. 

13 Say things in a way so we will remember. 


14 Have a pleasing appearance. 


A. W. Abrams Honored 
by Geography Teachers 
Alfred W. Abrams, Director of the Visual 
Instruction Division of the Department, was 
elected a member of the board of directors of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers 
at the meeting of the council held on December 
26th and 27th at Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. Mr Abrams at the 
conference on the use of visual aids in teaching 


gave an address 
geography. 
ieumtiitniai 
A bond issue of $700,000 for the purchase 
of a site and for the erection and equipment 
of a new high school in Auburn was voted by 
the city council on November 5th. 
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resting Bureau Receives 
. 
Charter from Regents 
The Educational Records Bureau, an organ- 
ization which has been carrying on research 
means of testing and recording the 
students, 


better 


progress 


in 


of received a_ provisional 


charter at the meeting of the Board of Regents 


on December 18th in New York City. Nine 
well-known educators form the board of trus- 
tees of the bureau, which has its headquarters 


at 420 West 119th street, New York City. 

as stated in its 
to 
research for finding, developing and applying 


better 


The purposes of the bureau, 


papers of incorporation, are “carry on 


methods and 
the 
students, to provide for making, 
and marking tests and for interpreting records 
of such tests as may be used and to make the 
results this and 
available to educational institutions and school 


means of testing and 


recording development and progress of 


administering 


ol research understood by 
systems.” 

The incorporators and trustees are: W. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University; Albert R. 
Crawford, New York University; Herbert E 
Hawkes, Columbia College; William L. W. 
Field, Milton, Mass.; Eugene R. Smith, Beaver 


School, Boston; John A. Lester, Pottstown, 
Pa.; James N. Rule, deputy superintendent of 
public instruction, Pennsylvania; John L. 
Tildsley, district superintendent of schools, 
New York City; Albert B. Meredith, New 
York University. 

—— 


Death Claims Secretary 
of Brockport Local Board 


Thomas A. Dobson, secretary of the board 


of visitors of the Brockport State Normal 
School, died on December 11th after a brief 
illness. He had been a member of the board 
since 1892. Mr Dobson had been active in 


the business and civic life of Brockport for 55 
years, and was former mayor of the village. 

The Board of Regents at the meeting on 
December 18th in New York City named Henry 
H. Stebbins jr of Rochester to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr Dobson’s death. 


a , 


The of the Van Rensselaer 


Junior High School in Rensselaer was laid with 


corner stone 


appropriate ceremonies on November 9th. 
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Superintendents Indorse Health Education Program 


The physical education program of the State 
Education Department 
and support was promised to other health edu- 


cation policies of the Department at a meeting 


was strongly indorsed 


superintendents of schools 
State on December 
Albany. 


Graves 


of representative 
from larger cities of the 
5th in the State Education Building at 
of Education Frank P. 
rence. A 


from 


Commissioner 


presided at the confe similar con- 


administrators smaller cities 


held in 


ference for 
and villages may be January. 


One of the most important actions taken at 
the meeting was the decision to hold a three-day 
all health workers Albany dur- 


It was also suggested 


institute for 
ing the spring of 1931. 
that conferences for physical educators and for 

other health 
times, 
week for 


physicians and 
specialists be held at 
during the first three 
physical educators and the last two or three 
days of the week for other health specialists. 
Superintendents and principals will 


nurses, school 


different possibly 


day s of the 


be welcome 
at these institutes. 


The policies indorsed include the following: 
Administration 

school health education staff services 

should be coordinated under a single directing 

head. (a) Health services include all those 

involved in the policies enumerated in this out- 


1 All 


line, as well as others. (b) The following 
staff specialists are primarily concerned with 
the health objectives of education: school 
physicians, school nurses, dental hygienists, 
school psychiatrists or mental hygienists, visit- 
ing teachers, supervisors of health teaching, 


supervisors of physical education, supervisors 
of cafeteria services. 

2 The coordinator or director of health edu- 
cation should be first an educator, second an 
administrator, and only incidentally a specialist 
in any particular field of health education. 
(a) Therefore the director may be a former 
school principal or general supervisor, or a 
physician, physical educator, health teaching 
supervisor, nurse or specialist in any other field. 
(b) This director should rank as an assistant 
superintendent. 

3 Where local conditions render undesirable 
the assignment of all coordinating functions to 
any single person, a health council should be 
formed, including representatives from each 
special service, together with representatives of 
the following: elementary school principals, 
intermediate and secondary school principals, 
home economics supervisors and __ science 
teachers. This council should be directed by 
an elected 


appointed chairman. 


4 The health education personnel should be 
comprised of full-time agents. Part-time 
specialists are acceptable only where there are 
insufficient duties to justify the employment 
of full-time workers, or possibly where pro- 
grams must be completed within a short period 
of time, such as the annual (fall) medical 
examinations. 

The health education personnel should be 
balanced approximately as follows: where the 
personnel is unbalanced (six physical directors 
and no health teaching supervisor, for example) 
the neglected service should be staffed before 
new officers are added to the existing service. 

Director 

(1) With other duties, such as examining 

pupils, acting as an assistant super- 
intendent, supervising classroom 
teachers or directing physical educa- 
tors, in school systems of 5000- 
10,000 pupils 

(2) With no prescribed duties other than 
administration and general super- 
vision, in school systems of over 
10,000—12,000 pupils 

School physicians 

(1) One full-time physician for the first 
2000-2500 pupils 

(2) One additional full-time physician for 
each additional 4000-5000 pupils 

(3) Part-time physicians may properly be 
employed to complete fall medical 
examinations with dispatch. Their 
services should be confined to the 
first school month 

¢ School nurses 

(1) One nurse for the first 2000 pupils 

(2) One additional nurse for each addi- 
tional 2500-3000 pupils 

Psychiatrist or mental hygienist 

(1) One psychiatrist in each school system 
of 20,000 pupils 

(2) Part-time or consultation 
other systems as needed 

e Visiting teachers 

(1) One visiting teacher for the first 2000 
pupils 

(2) One additional visiting teacher for each 
additional 2500-5000 pupils 

Supervisors of health teaching 


services in 


(1) Some provision for supervision in 
places of less than 4000 pupils 

(2) One supervisor of elementary grade 
health teaching for the first 4000—- 
6000 pupils 

(3) One additional supervisor of health 
teaching for each additional 8000- 
10,000 pupils 

(4) One health counselor in junior and 


senior high schools. This official may 
be selected from the faculty. 
Physical educators 
(1) One supervisor of elementary 
physical education for each 
3000 pupils 


~~ 


gr rade 
2500- 
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(2) One teacher of physical activities for 


every 200-300 junior high school 
pupils ia 
(3) One supervisor of physical activities 


for each 300-400 secondary school 
pupils 

6 When two or more specialists in the same 
field are employed, one should be trained in 
administration, the others should be trained in 
special branches as well as in fundamentals. 

For example, a school system of 20,000 pupils 
requires four or five physicians. One should 
be skilled in planning programs and coordinat- 
ing educational and examination activities, 
another should possess special training in chil- 
dren’s diseases, a third in orthopedics, a fourth 
in pulmonary deficiencies, and a fifth in another 
field, such as cardiac deficiencies. Likewise a 
junior high school of 1000-1200 pupils needs 
four physical educators. One should be or 
should become proficient in organization and 
administration, another in corrective gymnastics, 
a third in swimming, and the fourth in another 
activity, such as dancing. 

7 The hours of service for health specialists 
should not be greater than those of other school 
officials performing similar functions. 


Health Protection 

8 Medical examinations should be complete 
and reliable. (a) The initial school examina- 
tion should cover all points enumerated in the 
State Education Department record card. 

9 Medical examinations should be given first 
to the most urgent cases approximately in the 
following order: (a) pupils sent from class- 
rooms, by teachers or nurses, for immediate 
examination; (b) new entrants (Kindergarten 
and first grade pupils should be examined in 
July and August.); (c) pupils designated as 
“class D in paysical fitness” by physical edu- 
cator’s tests; (d) pupils engaging in interschool 
sports; (¢) pupils with defects previously dis- 
covered and still uncorrected; (f/) other fourth, 
seventh and tenth grade pupils. 

10 Medical and dental treatment should be 
confined to emergency services except where 
no other agencies are available, in which case 
the school department is justified in giving any 
treatment necessary to protect the pupils’ fitness 
to receive scholastic instruction. 

11 Teacher health programs should be insti- 
tuted in every school system. (a) Medical and 
physical examinations by local school physicians 
should precede all appointments. (b) Salary 
increases should be contingent upon maintenance 
of health. (c) Vacation and sick leave benefits 
should be adjusted to the needs of individual 
teachers. (d) Local school officials should 
provide recreation facilities or programs for 
teachers. 

Health Teaching 

12 The health teaching in grades 1-6 should 
be done by the classroom teacher under the 
guidance of a trained supervisor. (a) The use 
of “textbooks in the hands of pupils” should 
be determined by local policy. The state law 
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on this subject should be modified in accordance 
with sound educational theory. (6) In junior 
high schools a health counselor should be ap 
pointed to articulate the health materials in 
the different subjects and to work out a plan 
adapted to local conditions by which all depart- 
ments may participate in promoting the health 
program. 

13 Special wey instruction in high schools 
is necessary (a) to prepare pupils for marriage 
and parenthood; (b) to prepare pupils to judge 


intelligently the greatly increasing volume of 
advertisements on foods and patent medicines ; 
(c) to prepare pupils to select wisely their 


private advisers in medical, dental, psychiatric 
and other special health services. 

14 All medical examinations and nursing 
services should be so conducted as to develop 
in pupils sound hygienic practices and attitudes. 

5 Teachers who attend summer = school 
should be encouraged to take courses in hygiene. 


(a) Salary increases of elementary school 
teachers may be made contingent upon such 
preparation. (b) A_ regulation should be 


adopted requiring all elementary school teachers 
who have not had training in health teaching 
to pass approved courses within the next five 
years. 

Physical Education 

16 Physical education programs should be 
adapted to individual pupil needs in all grades 
(a) Medical examination records should be 
used to determine needs for activities or rest, 
to improve functional (respiratory, circulatory, 
digestive and eliminative) conditions, malnu- 
trition and structural defects. (b) Posture 
tests, footprints and other devices should be 
used to determine needs for activities or rest 
to improve functional deviations from normal. 
(c) Physical capacity or strength tests should 
be used to determine needs for activities to 
develop positive physical fitness or vitality, 
physical activity habits, and abilities to partici- 
- in athletic activities. 

The protection and improvement of physi- 
wa! EY fitness should be the prime objective, the 
fundamental basis of pupil classification and 
one of the criterions of teaching efficiency for 
all physical activity programs. 

18 In grades 7-12 pupils greatly deficient in 
physical fitness (the lowest 15-25 per cent) 
should engage in daily activity or rest pro- 
grams. 

19 In grades 9-12 pupils greatly superior in 
physical fitness (the highest 15-25 per cent) 
should be permitted to choose their own time 
for and types of physical activities. 

20 In all grades directors of physical activi- 
ties should utilize the most effective means of 
equalizing the physical powers of opposing 
teams or individuals. 

21 Boards of education should provide simi- 
lar support for extracurricular sports that they 
provide for other activities, such as dramatics, 
music and journalism. (a) Boards of educa- 
tion should supply playing fields and playing 
paraphernalia, including bats, balls, nets, 
rackets, tapes etc. (b) Boards of education 
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should not supply personal equipment, such as 
shoes or clothing. 

22 In all extracurricular activities teachers 
should refuse to make any decisions for pupils, 
reserving veto powers only. Especially should 
teachers, coaches or directors require the pupils 
themselves to organize, officiate, score and con- 
duct contests, whether intramural or inter- 
school. 

23 A three-day institute for physical educa- 
tors should be held in Albany during the spring 
of 1931, to provide definite information and 
training in programs adapted to individual 
needs and conducted according to sound educa- 
tional procedures. 

Interschool Athletics 

24 Interschool athletic events or meets should 
be planned, organized and managed by pupils, 
preterably representatives of players, and 
supervised by adults. Such leagues as are 
formed should be officered by pupils, with fac- 
ulty representatives of the school principal 
exercising veto and supervisory powers. 

25 The principle of “player control” should 
be enforced in all contests. Games in which 
such a policy is unwise should not be played 
by high school boys. 

26 For girls no organized interschool compe- 
tition should be permitted. Interschool par- 
ticipation in “ play days” should be encouraged. 

27 Participation in state or intersectional 
tournaments in any sport should be avoided 
as physically dangerous, socially unsound, tend- 
ing to disruption of school and community 
morale and inducing educational malpractice by 
physical educator-coaches, who are tempted by 
the possibility of winning championship honors 
to concentrate on those who least need their 
services while neglecting those whom they might 
serve most effectively. 

28 The principle of equality between oppos- 
ing teams should be rigorously applied in all 
athletics, interschool as well as intramural. 


The following section was presented but was 
not discussed : 
Mental Hygiene 


29 All academic curriculums, individual pupil 
programs and teaching methods should be 
adapted to the physical, mental and social 
capacities and needs of pupils. (a) The assign- 
ment of home work for elementary grade pupils 
should be abolished. Guidance in the right use 
of leisure should be substituted. (b) Academic 
programs should be provided on several levels 
to accord with varying mental capacities and 
accomplishments. (c) The number of academic 
courses or the academic “load” permitted to 
any pupil in the secondary school should be 
adjusted to his physical as well as his mental 
powers. (d) The use of artificial incentives to 
improve scholarship should be reduced or 
abandoned as rapidly as possible. These include, 
especially, overemphasis on grades and marks, 


scholarship prizes and any great publicity for 
individual pupils’ accomplishments. 
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Superintendents or their representatives were 
present from Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, Schen- 
ectady, Binghamton, Elmira, Ithaca, Pough- 
keepsie, Yonkers, Niagara Falls, Mechanicville, 
Wellsville, Utica, Bronxville, New York City. 

There was general disagreement on the rela- 
tive values of full-time as opposed to part-time 
medical inspectors ; grave doubts were expressed 
by two concerning the propriety of employing 
dental hygienists; various sick leave provisions 
for teachers were suggested, with little agree- 
ment among superintendents as to the efficacy 
of any plan. Superintendents agreed that 
physical educators should concentrate more on 
sports which may be continued in adult life 
than on those played only during school life. 
American football was very severely criticized 
by several. It was generally recommended that 
physical educators emphasize training rules as 
general rules of hygienic living rather than as 
restrictions to be followed only during athletic 
seasons. There was unanimity of opinion that 
state championships should be eliminated and 
that “player control” apply to interschool as 
well as intramural sports. 


—p9-—- 


School Children Will Write 
Letters to Admiral Byrd 


A tribute to Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
from the school children of America is planned 
as one of the features of the Detroit meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in February. 
The explorer will address the general session 
of the department on February 23d. 

The tribute will be in form of letters written 
to him by school children. The study of Ad- 
miral Byrd’s character and explorations is 
regarded as a constructive educational project. 

It is hoped to have letters addressed to Ad- 
miral Byrd from children in every state. Such 
letters should be written on paper 83 by 11 
inches, with a left-hand margin of 1] inches. 
No letter is to cover more than one sheet of 
paper. Not more than one letter should be 
sent from any one school. 

The letters should be sent to the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th street N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and should be mailed in time to 
reach Washington by January 3lst. 

A list of references may be obtained from the 
Department of Superintendence. 
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Projects in South Glens Falls Schools 





Christmas Sand Table, Second Grade Work 





High School Soap Sculpture Centering around 
the Study of Latin, English and 
ITistory 


Ancient 





Healthful House and 
a Health Project in the Sixth Grad 





History Project in the Fifth Grade B 1 
upon the Study of the Middle Aaes and 
Citizenship, Study of World 


Ineluding 


Relations, and Attitudes 





Notes from the Field 


The new Peekskill High School was formally 
dedicated on November 14th. The principal 
address was given by Dr Rollo G. Reynolds, 
principal of the Horace Mann School in New 
York City. 


The Penn 


formally dedicated on 


High 


November 


School was 
10th. The 
principal address was given by Dr George M. 


Yan Junior 


Wiley, Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education. 


} 
| 
| 


The new high school in Sidney was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises on October 3lst. 


Dr Harlan H. State 
College Education, spoke at the dedication of 
the recently completed addition to the Roosevelt 
School in Utica on November 12th. 


Horner, Director of 


Harrison H. Van Cott, supervisor of junior 
high schools, gave an address at the dedication 
of the new 
October 30th. 


school at Voorheesville on 
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Calendar Thrift Poster 
Available to Teachers 


A new calendar thrift poster, in attractive 
colors, giving the daily topics and basis of 
National Thrift Week, January 17th-23d, has 
been issued and a copy will be sent free to any 
teacher upon request, according to Adolph 
Lewisohn, chairman of the National Thriit 
Committee, 347 Madison avenue, New York 
City. 

The purpose of National Thrift Week, which 
always begins on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
January 17th, is “to help the individual to think 
straight and act wisely in money matters in the 
realms of earning, spending, saving, investing 
and giving.” 

The movement is sponsored by the Y. M. C. A. 
and has the cooperation of 48 national associ- 
ations including the National Educational 
Association, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, the General Federation of Womens Clubs 
and the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Womens Clubs. 

The daily topics for this season are: 
January 17th, Saturday, National Thrift Day 
January 18th, Sunday, National Share with 

Others Day 
January 19th, Monday, National Budget Day 
January 20th, Tuesday, National Make a Will 
Day 
st, Wednesday, National Life Insur- 
ance Day 
January 22d, Thursday, National Own Your 
Home Day 
January 23d, Friday, National Safe Investment 
Day 


The basis of the movement is the following 


January 2 


— 


ten-point financial creed: 


1 Work and earn 6 Own your home 

2 Make a budget 7 Make a will 

3 Record expenditures 8 Invest in safe securities 
4 Havea bank account 9 Pay bills promptly 
5 Own life insurance 10 Share with others 


—_Oo—_—_ 


An average attendance of 97 per cent for 
the schools of the seventh supervisory district 
of St Lawrence county is reported for Novem- 
ber by Superintendent of Schools Edwin F. 
McDonald. The averages for the various 
towns in the district follow: Brasher, 98; 
Louisville, 98; Massena, 97; Norfolk, 95. 


American Students May Apply 
“for Foreign Study Scholarships 


A limited number of foreign study fellow- 
ships are offered under the international student 
exchanges of the Institute of International 
Education to American students who wish to 
study abroad. These fellowships have been 
established as an international exchange in ap- 
preciation of those offered by American colleges 
to the nationals of the countries concerned. 

A candidate applying for one of these fellow- 
ships must (1) be a citizen of the United 
States or of one of its possessions; (2) at the 
time of making the application be a graduate 
of a college, university or professional school 
of recognized standing, or a senior who will 
have met this requirement before entering upon 
the fellowship; (3) be of good moral character 
and intellectual ability, and of suitable personal 
qualities; (4) present a certificate of good 
health; (5) possess ability to do independent 
study and research; and (6) have a practical 
reading, writing and speaking knowledge of the 
language of instruction in the particular 
country. 

These opportunities are open both to men and 
to women. Preference in selection is given to 
candidates under 30 years of age. 

Scholarship and fellowship holders must have 
sufficient money of their own to cover traveling, 
vacation and incidental expenses. 

Scholarships are available for study in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Spain and Switzerland. Appli- 
cation blanks and further information may be 
obtained from the Student Bureau, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th street, 
New York City. 


Hammondsport Board President 
Dies After 22 Years’ Service 


Leon J. Masson, for 22 years a member of 
the board of education of Hammondsport and 
for 20 years president of the board, died 
November 22d in Bath. Mr Masson was 
always eager to extend the facilities of the 
school and to give greater opportunity to the 
children of the community it serves. His 
interest and guidance will be sorely missed by 
everyone connected with Hammondsport High 
School. 
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Educational Tours to Europe 
Planned for Summer of 1931] 
The International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, cooperating with the 
Zentralinstitut fiir E 
in Germany, the Pedagogical Department of 


sichung und Unterricht 





the Second University of Moscow in Russia, 
and the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
France, is planning a series of study tours for 
American schoolmen and educators in the sum- 
mer of 1931. The tours will be to Russia, 
beginning in Moscow on June 15th and con 
tinuing for six weeks; to Germany, beginning 
in Bremen on June 22d and continuing for six 
weeks; and to France, beginning about June 


Ist and continuing for six weeks 


These tours are organized under the auspices 
of the respective educational authorities in 


Germany, Russia and France. The leadership 


of the tours is divided between Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the educational 
authority in the various countries 

The purpose of these trips is to provide 
American teachers with direct insight into the 
life and organization of foreign school systems. 
The tours are so organized, however, that lib- 
eral opportunity is afforded members of the 
groups for intimate contact with many other 
phases of life and culture in foreign countries 

Detailed information may be obtained from 
Dr Thomas Alexander, International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Scholarship Is Available 
in Michigan College 
The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology at Houghton is offering again this year 
to a pupil from this State a scholarship remit- 
ting the matriculation fee of $25 and the tuition 
fee of $50 a year for the regular four-year 
course in engineering. The college authorities 
request that the pupil recommended by any 
principal for this scholarship be in the upper 
half of his grade and be in every way a 
deserving pupil. The transcript of his high 
school record must be submitted by the high 
school principal to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who makes the recommendation for the 
New York State scholarship. 


Continuation Schools Aid in 
Relieving Unemployment 
A program to aid unemployed youth between 


the ages of 17 and 25 years has been inaugu 


rated by the Department with the cooperation 
of superintendents of schools and continuation 


o help th 





school directors. This pros 
unemployed is similar in nature to one which 


has been init 





trained conti 
ance and vocational education have agreed to 
aid the young men and young women who 
have registered at United Neighborhood Houses 


as being unemployed. Employment will be 


found for each person so far as it is possible 
to do so in the same manner as employment 
is found for continuation school pupils. In 








addition, special tri g classes will be organ 


ized in the continuation schools to provid 


preparation for useful employment for all who 


' 
are without any regular vocation and who can 
profit by training 


Dr Lewis A. Wilson, 


for Vocational and Extension Education, wh 


Assistant Commissioner 


is sponsoring the program, explains it as 
follows 

At the present time the ranks of the unem- 
ployed are composed largely of unskilled work- 
ers and those without a special vocation. In 
the case of young people, 17 to 25 years of 
age, the New York City continuation schools 
are providing guidance, training and placement, 
just as is now being done for the 14 to 16-year 
old group. I am urging boards of education, 
superintendents of schools and principals of 
continuation schools in other cities of the State 
to help in furthering a movement to bring an 
early return of national prosperity by making 
available the splendid facilities of their continu 
ation schools for the guidance, training and 
placement of young men and young women just 
above the age of continuation school attendance 

Continuation school teachers have been pre- 
pared to advise persons regarding vocations 
that they can follow. The schools too have 
teachers and equipment for giving industrial, 
commercial and homemaking training courses 
of many kinds, which can be given during the 
day or in the evening. Finally, these schools 
are in close touch with employers and can effect 
placement with greater ease than any other 


social organization 


The Winthrop Junior High School in Brook 
lyn was opened on December 8th under the 
principalship of Frederick B. Graham. The 


school has a pupil capacity of 3136 
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